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SOOTS GIRL AS AN 
AMBASSADOR IN 
AMERICA 

Who would not jump at the chance of spending two months 
in the United States, free of charge? It sounds like a dream; 
but it is a dream come true for Janet MacNaughtan, an 18- 
year-old Ranger of Bearsden, Dumbartonshire. She is one 
of an international party of Senior Girl Guides now on a tour 
of the U.S.A. at the invitation of American Girl Scouts. 

interested in meeting people, and 
that her reason for wanting to go 
to America was that she wished 
very much to see a country where 
everything was on such a vast 
scale compared with things at 
home. 

“For my present,” she went on, 
“I bought some tartan towelling 
—MacIntyre tartan because I 
couldn’t get MacNaughtan tartan 
in time—and made a beach stole 
and matching duffle bag to carry 
a towel and swimsuit. I’m also 
taking some little souvenir gifts 
from Scotland.” 

Janet’s tour starts from a hostel 
in New York, takes her to Wash¬ 
ington D.C., through the southern 
States by way of North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and 
then through Texas and Oklahoma 
to Lawrence, the university city of 
Kansas. 

She will stay in American 
homes, as a Girl Guide ambas¬ 
sador of goodwill, learning some¬ 
thing of American history, and 
finding out how Americans live, 
work, and enjoy themselves. 

Janet will come home to tell her 
school about her trip and to write 
an account of it for The Ranger. 
She will then settle down to a 
course of French and German at 
Aberdeen University. 

And after that? 

“Och, I’ll just see how things 
work out,” was Janet’s last word. 


J anet MacNaughtan’s trip to 
America is the outcome of 
a competition open to British 
Rangers between the ages of 16 
and 18. They were asked to write 
an account of their home town or 
village, describe their family life 
and hobbies, and say what 
interested them most about the 
United States. They were also 



Janet MacNaughtan 


asked to make a suitable present 
to take with them. Janet and a 
Nottingham girl of her own age, 
Jane Lyons, were the lucky 
winners. 

Interviewed by a CN man just 
before she sailed from Southamp¬ 
ton, Janet said that she was mainly 


Rhythm on the river 


Music played by a symphony 
orchestra moored on the river will 
be heard at various places along 
the Thames during the next few 
weeks. 

Sponsored by H. J. Heinz and 
Company, the American Wind 
Symphony Orchestra is to give 
several concerts, starting at the 
Festival Gardens at Battersea next 
Tuesday, 4th July. It will perform 
on a specially-constructed barge 
which will be towed up and down 
river. This vessel is 118 feet long 
and no more than 16} feet wide, 
for it has to negotiate various 
locks and bridges; but when it is 


moored, flaps on either side of 
the deck will provide a platform 
32 feet wide for the 60 players. 

During the following three 
weeks, performances of this 
“ water music ” will be given at 
Henley, Reading, Oxford, Abing¬ 
don, Marlow, Maidenhead, Eton, 
Greenwich, Richmond, and Lon¬ 
don’s South Bank. 

The American Wind Symphony 
Orchestra was founded at Pitts¬ 
burgh in 1957 by its conductor, 
Robert Austin Boudreau, and it 
has become widely known through 
its performances on the Alleghany- 
and various other rivers. 


HORSEMEN OF THE RAF 



The only mounted detachment now in the R.A.F. is a 
section of the Service police at Akrotiri, Cyprus. The 
airfield is surrounded by rough scrubland and is best 
patrolled by mounted police. These two corporals 
are seen beside the tail of a Victor bomber. 


Big success for the 
singing twins 


THE QUEER TO SELL 
DAIRY HERD 

The Queen is to sell her fine 
herd of Red Polls, the hornless 
dairy cattle introduced to the royal 
estate at Sandringham in 1914 by 
her grandfather, George V. Four 
of the herd of 291 have been 
entered in this week’s Royal 
Norfolk Show. 


The smiling faces in this photo¬ 
graph belong to Elaine and Derek 
Thompson, 12-year-old twins who 
are pupils at Belfast Modern 
School; and one reason for the 
broad smiles is their success as 
singers. 

A promoter heard them singing 
at a party a few weeks ago, and 
promptly booked them for a show 
at Belfast Opera House. An 
official of a recording company 
who had heard about them flew 
to watch their performance and a 
contract with Parlophone fol¬ 
lowed. The first disc made by the 
twins— Brahms’ Lufinby and One 
Little Robiit—has now been 
released. 

“We have been singing since we 
were six,” says Elaine. “We have 
appeared at many school concerts, 
charity shows, and parties. We 



are not rock ’n’ roll singers, 
though we think that kind of 
music is fun.” 

Though they work hard at their 
singing, the twins are careful not 
to let it interfere with their school 
work. 


Conditions at Sandringham have 
become unsuitable for dairy farm¬ 
ing, so the herd will be sold next 
September. But the familiar sight 
of cattle grazing on the estate 
will remain, for the dairy herd is 
to be replaced by beef cattle. 


AUSTRALIAN FOREST 
IN ISRAEL 

Symbolic title deeds to a tract 
of land near Jerusalem have been 
presented to the Premier of New 
South Wales. The land was re¬ 
claimed through funds raised by 
Jewish organisations in Australia. 
About 10,000 Australian eucalypts 
will be planted on the land, which 
will be called the New South 
Wales Forest. 


© Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1961 
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Keeping on the 
right side 

M.P.s HAVE TO OBEY THE RULES 


By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

The House of Commons is expert at dealing with the un¬ 
usual as was shown in two unexpected incidents recently. 

The first was when Mrs. Patricia McLaughlin, M.P. for 
Belfast West, left her seat on the back benches and tried 
to make a speech from the Bar of the Chamber. The second 
incident occurred on the following day, and this time Mr. 
Gilbert Mitchison, M.P. for Kettering, was responsible. While 
the House was quietly debating the Finance Bill, an alarm 
watch nestling in his pocket suddenly started ringing. 

Both these singular events raise interesting points of 


procedure. 

HE case of Mrs. McLaughlin 
arose because, as she said, 
she wanted to speak “without 
being on one side or the other.” 
But the Bar of the House marks 
the point where the Chamber ends. 
It is, therefore, a place that is 
“Outside the House” even though 
it is physically part of the 
Chamber. 

The only people who speak 
from the Bar are those given per¬ 
mission to petition the House, 
(present a grievance), and those 
brought to the Bar to explain 
some grave affront to the Com¬ 
mons. Fortunately, the latter case 
is extremely rare. 

Mrs. McLaughlin's action was 
in fact intended as a token pro¬ 
test against one of the tax laws. 
On being “called to order” by 
the Chair, she returned to the 
back benches and completed her 
speech. 

This episode recalls a similar 
gesture last Winter when Dame 
Irene Ward left the back benches 
and, without invitation, sat among 
Her Majesty’s Ministers on the 
Government front bench—a pro¬ 
test against the living conditions 
of many' war pensioners and 
widows. 



Mrs. Patricia McLaughlin, M.P. 


But why, it may be asked, is 
an M.P. not allowed to speak 
from any part of the House? 
Well, the heart of the matter is 
the sanctity of debate. Unless a 
debate is controlled by set rules 
it can develop into a brawl. 

That is why .the area of green 
carpet that covers the centre of 
the Chamber has a red line on 
either side, flanking the bottom 
rows of benches. (There are five 
rows of benches on each side, 
rising in tiers.) 

Members sitting along the 
bottom rows are loudly called to 


order if, on rising to speak, they 
step across the red line. They are 
breaking one of the rules of the 
House. 

This originated in times when 
members arrived wealing swords. 
In the heat of debate they would 
sometimes threaten to use these 
weapons. The gr;en-carpeted 
space between the bot'om benches 
—usually called “ the. floor ”—is 
therefore more than two sword- 
lengths* wide between the red line 
on either side. 

So an M.P. must stand behind 
the red line. Then he cannot 
possibly assault a member on the 
opposite side of the House. That 
is the rule and it has to be 
observed. 

As for Mr. Mitchison’s alarm 
watch—that incident was an acci¬ 
dent (as the Irishman said) and 
passed off with a laugh. It 
aroused little more excitement than 
a small mechanical fan which the 
late Lord Cherwell used to whirr 
on hot days in the House of 
Lords. 

But there is a specific rule 
about what the authorities call 
“missiles.” If you visit the Com¬ 
mons galleries you will be relieved 
temporarily of your umbrella or 
any object, in fact, capable of 
causing injury. 

The reason is obvious and it 
applies also to M.P.s in the 
Chamber. Even brief-cases are 
frowned upon. Eggs have been 
allowed in, but only because their 
price or quality was the subject 
of debate. 

Cameras are strictly forbidden, 
too, and no doubt will remain on 
the black list even should the 
Commons eventually agree to the 
televising of its proceedings. 









OUR HOMELAND 
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NEW JET AIRLINER 


This fine new British jet airliner, the BAC One-Eleven, is 
designed to carry 69 passengers. Powered by two Rolls-Royce 
engines, it can cruise at 543 miles an hour. 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


A golden model of the Colos¬ 
seum has been presented to the 
Queen by the Rome Tourist Board. 
It is for her part in “reinforcing 
the name and prestige of Rome ” 
during her Italian tour in May. 

RED BOWS FOR RUSSIA 

A Norwich leather firm has 
received an order from Russia for 
10,000 pairs of dark red bows for 
women’s shoes. 

An area of about 500 acres of 
Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire, 
is to become a nature reserve. 

A special train of 60 wagons 
was needed to transport a 600-ton 
load of steel wire from Doncaster 
to East Germany. 

Plastic bags which hold 500 tons 
of grain each are in use as 
•portable granaries in the U.S.S.R. 
Now a bag to contain 3,000 tons 
is being designed. 

ANCIENT BRITON 

Remains of an elephant which 
lived 100,000 years ago have been 
unearthed from a bank of the 
Stour at Holbrook, near Ipswich. 

Archaeologists are digging at 
Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, for 
the remains of the monastery 
founded in the 7th century by 
Benedict Biscop. The Saxon 
historian, Bede, studied there. 

The Steel Company of Wales is 
planning a new port between Port 
Talbot and Porthcawl, Glamorgan¬ 
shire. Able to accommodate ore- 
carrying ships of up to 60,000 tons, 
it would cost £10,000,000. 

The Northern Cameroons, the 
British Trust Territory which be¬ 
came part of Northern Nigeria a 
few weeks ago, has been renamed 
Sardauna Province. 

SORRY, OUR MISTAKE 

In CN dated 17th June we 
published a picture of a plane 
being moved into the Science 
Museum and wrongly described it 
as a Gloster Meteor. It is, in fact, 
the Gloster Whittle E28/39, 
Britain’s first jet-propelled air¬ 
craft. 


By using smaller type, the 
G.P.O. is saving £100,000 a year 
on telephone directories. 

SPACE MUSEUM 

A space museum is to be built 
at Kaluga, 100 miles south-west of 
Moscow, and Major Yuri Gagarin 
has laid the foundation stone. The 
museum will be named after 
Konstantin Tsiolkovskii, the great 
Russian pioneer of space reseach. 


Winning? 

smile 



This boy with somelhing to 
smile about is A1 Moneypenny, a 
pupil at Broadgreen Junior Boys’ 
School, Mill Lane, Liverpool. He 
has been presented with a gold 
medal and certificate for his work 
in an Italian International Art 
Exhibition for Primary School- 
children, held in the town of Forte 
dei Marmi. 


THEY SAY . , . 

P you are a happy, singing 
picnicker you are not likely to 
be bothered by adders. If you 
move about without making a 
noise you’re asking to be bitten. 
Mr. William Cadman, of the 
Forestry Commission 

O UR best-educated immigrants 
come from Britain—two out 
of three being technicians, 
managers, or university graduates. 
These people haye made an im¬ 
portant contribution to Canada’s 
economic progress. 

Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, Canada's 
Minister of Immigration 
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New holiday steamship 


The new Weymouth-Channel Islands ship, Sarnia. Built by 
Messrs. J. Samuel White at Cowes, she is a twin-screw turbine- 
driven steamship, 322 feet long, and can carry 1,400 passengers 
and 78 crew. On the lower deck are two 22-berth sleeping lounges. 


SCHOOL FILM FOR SCHOOL-LEAVERS 


Pupils of two Middlesex 
secondary modern schools have 
helped to make a film which deals 
in an amusing but dramatic way 
with the career problems of school- 
leavers. Called Mr. Marsh Conies 
to School, it has already been 
shown in several parts of the 
country and before long will be 
obtainable from the Central Film 
Library. 

The part of a typical school- 
leaver is played by 16-year-old 
Hugh Halliday, a drama student 
who had a leading role with Max 
Bygraves in Spare the Rod. The 
chief adult parts are played, in 
different guises, by Reginald 
Marsh, a well-known television 
actor. 

The aim of the fiim is to get 


school-leavers (and parents) to 
think seriously about the choice 
of a career, and to encourage them 
to turn to the Youth Employment 
Service for help. 


And now IV92 

Work is soon to start on the 
Medway Motorway, M2. It will 
be 26 miles long and will enable 
traffic between London and Dover 
to by-pass the busy towns of 
Rochester, Chatham, Gillingham, 
Rainham, Sittingbourne, and 
Faversham. 

Fifty roads will have to be 
altered, and more than 60 bridges 
built, in making M2, but it should 
be ready in about two year’s time. 
It will cost nearly £14,000,000. 



LITTLE TIBETAN 
COLONY FOR 
LONDON 

About 20 refugee ‘children from 
Tibet are expected to arrive in this 
country soon. They will form a 
little Tibetan colony on Shooter’s 
HilJ in south-east London, where 
a big house called Warren Wood 
has been prepared for them. It has 
special furniture to suit their 
ways; at home, for instance, they 
are used to kneeling at table and 
sleeping on very low beds. 

The Pestalozzi Children's Village 
Trust is to run Warren Wood, and 
in due course the Tibetan child¬ 
ren will go to the new children’s 
village at Sedlescombe in Sussex. 
-—.—;— 

Keeping animals 
in their place 

Thousands of wild animals left 
the national park just outside 
Nairobi, Kenya, and roamed over 
neighbouring pastures not long 
ago. 

There are no fences to prevent 
the animals doing this, of course, 
but it is more convenient to all 
concerned if lions, for instance, 
stay in their proper, place. 

So more than 500 British and 
African soldiers, armed with storm 
lanterns and waving white hand¬ 
kerchiefs, were mobilised to per¬ 
suade the invaders to return to 
their quarters. Low-flying planes 
also took part in this back-to-the- 
park movement. 


Count of herds on 
Russian farms 

The U.S.S.R. took a census of 
livestock in January and the 
official figures have now been pub¬ 
lished in Moscow. They show 
that Russia has 300 million 
poultry. 113 million sheep, over 
75 million cattle, over 58 million 
pigs, and over 7 million goats. 
Only in the case of sheep and 
goats is the number smaller than 
| a year ago. 


Not a camp, but a group of 
aluminium pyramids ready 
for the roof of a new building 
on a site close to London’s 
County Hall. 

NEW NOTE 

A new ten-shilling note, bearing 
a portrait of the Queen, is to be 
issued in October. This will be 
the first change in design since 
1928. 

The new note will be half-an- 
inch narrower than the present 
one, of which there are 205 million 
in circulation. 



Tips for faking 
tip-top snaps. 


from 
John Brough, 

prize-winning 

schoolboy 

photographer 


FouRTEEN-year-old John Brough, 
a Holland Park schoolboy, is a 
member of his School Junior 
Camera Club; last year he won first 
prize in the junior division of its 
annual exhibition. 


Kodak 


I. Hold the camera steady. Stand with 
feet firmly on the ground. Hold breath and 
gently squeeze the. release button. Shoot 
with sun shining on subject from over 
your shoulder. 


2. Avoid a complicated background 
like this. Always choose a simple 
one. Try shooting in a crouching 
position, thus getting your subject 
against the sky or the sea. 


3- Catch your subject unawares. 
Often you can talk him into forgetting 
the camera. Or try this harmless 
trick. Tell him you’ve taken the 
snap, and as he relaxes, click the 
shutter. 


4- Get a good simple camera, like the ‘Brownie’ 127 ; 
(that’s the one I use). It’s neatly shaped to fit the hand, 
has a smooth working shutter release, brilliant, eye-level 
viewfinder and a strong neckcord. 


‘BROWNIE* 127 CAMERA 


* Kodak* and e Brownie ’ are Registered Trade Marks. 
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Listeners have 
their say 

'goYS of Tonbridge School, Kent, 
will get their chance next 
week to let off steam on the 
question of corporal punishment. 
They will be taking part at the 
school on 6 th July in the second 
of a new controversial series be¬ 
ginning in the Light Programme 
this Thursday evening in place 
of Any Questions, which is having 
its annual break. 

Producer Archie Gordon is 
calling it Listeners Answer Back. 
Each week at 8.31 p.m., platform 
speakers will have to face up to a 
barrage of questions from the 
audience. This week’s programme, 
from Maidenhead, Berks., will deal 
with roads and traffic problems. 

Tonbridge townsfolk, I hear, 
will join the boys in their school 
hall for the debate on next week's 
question. The speaker will be 
Leslie Hale, Labour M.P. for 
Oldham, Lancashire. 


HOLIDAY SWOP 

Exchanging holidays with child¬ 
ren from abroad is becoming 
increasingly popular. We can 
hear how it can be arranged on 
the BBC’s Network Three next 
Monday. 

In Parents and Children, Anne 
Allen will be putting questions to 
teenagers who have stayed with 



foreign families and had their 
“opposite numbers” in Britain 
for a return visit. The parents 
will have something to say about 
the scheme, too. 

Hints on how to make a success 
of these “family exchanges” will 
be given by Honor Wyatt, who 
has written a book called Young 
People Abroad. 


DO THE EXCITING 
SCIENTIFIC 
EXPERIMENTS IN 

FUfM WITH 
SCIENCE 

BY MAE AND IRA FREEMAN 

The new Learning With Fun book which tells you how to add 
electrons to atoms and take them away again—how to actually watch 
atoms splitting up, and many other interesting experiments. Other 
books in this series are :— FUN WITH ASTRONOMY, FUN 
WITH RADIO, FUN WITH GEOMETRY, FUN WITH TOOLS, 
FUN WITH SHORT WAVES, FUN WITH CHEMISTRY. 
Each with 64 pages, many illustrations, n/ 6 d. net. 

EDMUND WARD, 194-200, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 







TWO GIRLS and a pony TWO GIRLS and a 


‘Jt’s time we had a serial 
aimed specially at the girl 
audience,” said John Rhodes, head 
of Associated-Rediffusion child¬ 
ren’s programmes. “The boys 


have been having things too much 
their own way!” 

That explains Skewbald, the new 
serial by Jean McConnell, which 
was due to begin this Tuesday. 


Jenny Russell and Maris Tant with Skewbald 


The star parts are taken by girls, 
Jenny Russell (19) and Maris Tant 
(16) who play Eva and Penny 
respectively, are both keen horse- 
riders. But, for the purpose of 
the story, Maris has the tricky 
task of seeming to be a beginner. 
It is the story of how Penny, a 
girl frightened of horses, over¬ 
comes her fears, thanks largely to 
the gentleness of the skewbald 
pony she has to ride. 

Jenny and Maris have been 
enjoying themselves in filming 
sessions on Stanmore Common, 
Middlesex. “ It’s absolutely 
super!” Jenny told me. “I was 
given a chance to choose my own 
skewbald pony to play ‘ Sixpence ’, 
the horsey hero. I picked on the 
one viewers will be seeing each 
week. He is a willing jumper and 
very kind and gentle. His only 
fault is poking his nose down 
when jumping, but we hope to 
have cured him of that before the 
serial is finished!” 

Jenny let me into a secret. “ As 
the tale goes on. Penny becomes 
an even better rider than Eva, the 
part I play!” 

Both girls have had extra riding 
lessons for the serial. 

Young Zoologists 
solve the 
problem 

'JhtAT awkward letter “X” 
looked like being a real head¬ 
ache for Derek Twist, Granada 
producer of ITV’s A to Zoo series. 
And then the problem was solved 
for him when he remembered the 
“ X Y Z Club ”, the London Zoo 
Club for Xceptional Young 
Zoologists. This Wednesday’s 


Feeding time for a carp 

“X” edition of A to Zoo is taken 
up with a Zoo visit by Club 
members. 

The Club was formed in 1959 
and already has nearly 3,000 
members. Some are simply in¬ 
terested in animals as a hobby and 
want to know more about them. 
Others intend to become pro¬ 
fessional zoologists. They make 
up observation teams, keeping 
watch on certain creatures— 
animals and birds, or fishes like 
the carp a member is seen feeding 
i:r the picture. 

Members make notes and 
sketches, have regular meetings at 
the Zoo, and sometimes hold a 
Brains Trust. All these activities 
will be shown on Wednesday. 


hurricane 

HThe BBC obviously feel much the same as Associated- 
Rediffusion on the subject of girls’ serials. Two girls are 
the stars of Hurricane, a six-part serial beginning on BBC Junior 
TV next Sunday, which should be something out of the ordinary. 
It is produced by Joy Harington, who was responsible for such 
famous serials as Jesus of Nazareth and Patti of Tarsus. 

Although Jessica is 
the. story, played by 21 - 


Dolores Mantes Indies. It tells 
of two young trainee nurses, 
Jessica from the West Indies, and 
“Midge”, a London girl. After 
qualifying, they set out for the 
West Indies just in time to run 
into the hurricane. Their training 
stands them in good stead in help¬ 
ing the victims of the disaster. 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THE 
WARAT AH? 

■^That happened to the Blue 
Anchor liner Waratah, 16,800 
tons, which disappeared without 
trace at the end of of July, 1909? 
That is the question to be probed 
in Court of Mystery on BBC 
Junior TV this Thursday. 

The known facts are that she 
left Durban on 26th July, bound 
for Cape Town on her voyage 
from Australia to Britain. She 
carried 92 passengers and a crew 
of 120. Neither the ship nor the 
passengers were heard of again. 
The Waratah was not fitted with 
wireless. 

One man, Claude Sawyer, had 
got off at Durban, after warning 
his fellow-passengers that he had 
a premonition of disaster. Sawyer 
will be seen giving evidence in the 
Court, presided over by Valentine 
Dyall. 

Producer Tony Arnold tells me 
that viewers will see a scale model 
of the ill-fated vessel. It was built 
specially for the programme by 
Bob Bura, working from the only 
known picture of the Waratah, 
now in possession of the 
Admiralty. So precious is the 
print that Bob Bura had to go to 
the Admiralty to make sketches 
from it. 

If you can write 
a song . . . 

Qan you write a song? Watch 
Summerhouse on BBC Junior 
TV this Wednesday and you will 
hear details of a new song-writing 
contest specially timed to fit in 
with the holiday mood. 

Percy Edwards and Tony Hart 
will be back in partnership again 
for What Was That? Tony will 
be doing the sketches while Percy 
mimics the calls of those birds 
and animals which he considers 
are “rogues of the countryside.” 


year-old 
Dolores 
Mantes, who 
was born in 
Liverpool, her 
father being 
African and 
her mother 
Irish. Suzanne 
Neve ( 20 ), 
who plays Midge, is a Londoner. 

Out in the West Indies there is 
an important part for 15-year-old 
!•" : Dudley Hunt 

; as a boy with 

: l||p- 1 | the high- 

M name of 

tg||B ifegf ‘ Winston 
‘ Churchill 
Robinson! 
|K**1 ‘ Dudley, who 

| is small for 

§ his age, has 
Dudley Hunt been seen 
recently in the film Raisin in the 
Sun. 


Spot the twisted 
tune 

J)istorting mirrors are always 
good for a laugh. Then how 
about distorting tunes instead of 
faces, and making people guess 
what they are? That is the idea 
behind the Crazy Juke Box. This 
will be one of the features of 
Show Train, a new fortnightly 
series in BBC Junior TV which, 
as I mentioned recently, is to 
take the place of the Children’s 
Caravan. It begins on 20th July. 

Giving me the news, producer 
Leonard Chase said: “This"Crazy 
Juke Box should certainly have 
viewers guessing! We’ll play 
numbers from the current Top 
Ten, but almost twisted out of 
recognition. It will be up to com¬ 
petitors to recognise them.” 

A special passenger-carrying 
Show Train is being built in the 
BBC workshops. 

Alex Macintosh will share the 
compere job with Charlie Chimp 
I understand the chimp will talk, 
so perhaps he is not exactly the 
breed you would find in the Zoo. 

A PURRBmM 
COMPLIMENT 

Postmen must watch Pussy Cat 
Willum when he is on in 
Small Time in Associated-Re¬ 
diffusion children's programmes. 
For a letter safely reached him 
the other day, addressed simply: 
“Pusy Wilam, TV Hose.” 

Janet Nicollsj who created him 
and puts the words in his mouth, 
was delighted, and Willum took it 
as a funrsonal compliment. 
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Britain’s livestock on 
parade at the 

Show 

IST 0 other agricultural event in the world quite compares with 
the annual show promoted by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England—the Royal Show, as it is known every¬ 
where. This year it is again being held at Cambridge, from 
4th to 7th July. Agricultural shows as we know them today 
largely owe their origin to the enthusiastic efforts of Thomas 
Coke, Earl of Leicester—Coke of Norfolk, as he is usually 
called. 

The vogue was started by the be repeated. But Cambridge 
great annual shearings organised housed a similar event the follow¬ 
ing year, when the number of 



by this celebrated agriculturist at 
Holkham Hall in the early part of 
the last century. At those events 
it took three days to shear the 
sheep so livestock belonging to 
the Holkham tenants was also 
exhibited, carcasses were judged, 
and the latest agricultural 
machines, particularly threshing 
machines, were on view. 

It was in 1838, after a number 
of shows developed on the Hol- 
kam lines had been held,' that a 
band of enthusiasts first discussed 
the idea of an agricultural exhi¬ 
bition on a national scale. They 
formed a society—soon to become 
the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England—and held their first show 
at Oxford the following year. The 
event was a great success; indeed 
there were many who felt that so 
successful a venture could never 


implements on view rose from 54 
to 115 and the livestock entries 
from 247 to 337. 

Since then the Royal Show has 
been held annually, except during 
the two world wars, and in 1866 
when there was a “cattle plague”. 

Except for a brief period early 
this century, when the Society 
experimented with a fixed site at 
Park Royal, on the outskirts of 
London, it has always been held 
in a different part of England. 
But now this policy is being 
changed. The site used this year 
is the same as that for 1960, and 
then, after a visit to Newcastle 
in 1962, the Royal Show will have 
a permanent showground at Stone- 
leigh Abbey, not far from War¬ 
wick, right in the centre of 
England. This change has been 


brought about by the high costs 
of moving all the buildings and 
other equipment every twelve 
months. 

From the start, the Royal Show 
has been regarded as the “shop 
window ” in which British stock¬ 
breeders display their goods to the 
world, and at Cambridge this year 
there will be more than 600 prize¬ 
winning cattle paraded in the 
main ring. 

They will include sturdy beef 
Shorthorns, white-faced Herefords, 
black glossy-coated Aberdeen- 
Angus, shaggy Highlands, Devons 
with rich red coats, and Sussex, 
which have the strength of frame 
inherited from their ancestors 
which were draught animals on 
the southern farms. 

Year after year representatives 
of these same breeds go out to 
replenish the great beef-producing 
herds in all parts of the world. So 
do the dairy breeds such as the 
black-and-white British Friesians, 
the red-and-white Ayreshires; the 
roan, white, and red Dairy Short¬ 
horns, the deer-like Jerseys, and 
the golden Guernseys. 

Pigs by the hundred 

Sheep, grouped in their pens, 
fill one section of the ground. 
Pigs, too, are there in their 
hundreds in another part of the 
big showfield. 

We hear a deal concerning the 
passing of the heavy horse breeds 
—Shires, Clydesdales, Suff oiks, 
and Percherons—but every year 
they come out at this Royal Show. 
And, of course, when one can 
tear oneself away from the live¬ 
stock, one can walk through the 
machinery section, along miles of 
avenues lined with all kinds of 
mechanical devices. 

The Royal Show, then, is the 
place where British farming 
parades before the eyes of the 
world. The outcome of it is the 
export of more cattle, sheep, and 
machines to prove that these 
islands are still not only the stud 
farm of the world but also the 
manufacturing centre of much that 
is best in agricultural machinery. 

Sydney Mooriiouse 



JUST THE THING 
FOR CAMPING 

JJere is an ideal trailer for a camping holiday. Only eleven 
feet long, and light enough to be towed by the smallest car, 
it can be set up as sleeping quarters for two grown-ups and two 
small children. Its glass fibre roof can also be used as a boat. 



LITTLE EELS KNOW THE ROPES 


Lough Neagh, which washes the 
shores of five of Ulster’s six 
Counties, is the biggest eel fishing 
ground in Europe. It is estimated 
that 25 million elvers (baby eels) 
reach it every year on their pil¬ 
grimage from the sea. 

The elvers are born in a jelly- 
like mass in the Sargasso Sea 
region of the Atlantic, and float in 
this state into the Gulf Stream, 
which brings them to British 
waters. During the journey, 
which takes two years or more, 
the jelly-like mass breaks up and 
the elvers become separate 
creatures. 


When they reach the entrance to 
the Lower Bann, on the Ulster 
seaboard, the elvers stop for a 
period before entering fresh water. 
No one knows why or for how 
long they interrupt their journey, 
but it would appear that they do 
not resume their travels until 
the water temperature is at least 
45 degrees Fahrenheit. This is 
one of the findings of the scien¬ 
tific research that goes on all the 
time into the migration of the 
elver. 

The elvers get to Lough Neagh 
from the Bann entrance in a fasci¬ 
nating way. On the outskirts of 


Coleraine they encounter a weir 
which rises more than nine feet 
above the water level. It is quite 
impossible for the elvers to nego¬ 
tiate this so, for the first time in 
a journey of thousands of miles, 
artificial aid is introduced. 

The aid is simple. Rope “lad¬ 
ders ” are let down into the water 
and the elvers, following strange 
natural instincts, climb these. As 
they reach the top they drop into 
tanks, and are then transported 
to Lough Neagh by road. The 
elvers could manage the rest of 
the journey by themselves but it 
would take them possibly a year. 



Now it is ready for a good night’s rest 
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There’s no limit to the wonderful things Mr. Therm 
provides for us all. 




NCIENT men didn’t have the 
benefits of Mr. Therm. If 
they had, they mightn’t have 
been so ancient. But the hunter of the 
Ice Age did have one thing in common with 
us : refrigeration ! No one knows who 
it was first discovered that if you put the 
carcass of a beast in ice, it would be 
preserved for months, years even. But 
once they discovered this, they were able 
to make the most of good hunting seasons, 
and store up food so that it was available 
when times were hard. 


INCE then there has only been 
one real advance in storing 
food by keeping it cold ; and 
that is mechanical refrigeration. To-day, 
the easiest way of storing food, of keeping 
meat, eggs, fish and salads always fresh, is 
a gas refrigerator. The same gas flame that 
warms your house in winter, and gives you 
constant hot water all the time, works the 
refrigerator in Mummy’s kitchen. To-day, 
there’s a gas refrigerator for everyone, 
backed by Mr. Therm’s speedy, efficient 
and friendly service. 




PONT MISS THE SUPER COMPETITION! 
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HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

These panels each spell the name of 
something mentioned in the story above, 
and you can find out what they are by writing 
down the initial letters only of the objects 
in the order they are shown. Make a neat, 
numbered list of your answers on a postcard, 
add your full name, age and address, then post 
it to ; Mr. Therm’s Treasure Chest No. 10, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4., (Comp). 

£2 2s. Book Tokens will be awarded for the 
three neatest, correct entries (with writing 
according to age taken into consideration) 
received by Friday, 7th July. 

MORE " TREASURE CHEST” WINNERS! 

, The winners of our Treasure Chest Competition 
No. 5 were Caroline Kirby of Englefield Green, Eliz¬ 
abeth Ward of Bexley and Anthony Seabrook of 
Haywards Heath. 


NEXT WEEK- A SUPER NEW SERIES! 
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GETTING TO KNOW MORE 
ABOUT THE SUN 


Amateur radio astronomers can help 


JJodies in the sky send out radia¬ 
tions of all kinds. These 
include visible light as well as 
radiations of longer wave-length, 
known as “radio waves.” In some 
ways, this is an unfortunate name, 
for there is no suggestion that the 
transmissions are artificial. 

Radio waves from the sky 
cannot be seen visually, but they 
can be collected by special instru¬ 
ments known as radio telescopes. 
In some radio telescopes, such as 
the giant at Jodrell Bank, the 
waves are collected by a metal 

LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


“dish.” Instead of producing a 
visual image, as with optical tele¬ 
scopes, the radiations are made 
to produce a trace on a graph. 
Sometimes they are converted to 
noise inside the apparatus. 

The 250-foot radio telescope at 
Jodrell Bank is constantly in the 
news, and it is generally believed 
that no useful work can be carried 
out except with vast instruments 
of this nature. This is not, how¬ 
ever, true. Amateur radio 
astronomers can play a part, and 
in England there is even a full- 


few seconds or a few minutes, we 
can see part of this atmosphere 
which is called the corona. Beyond 
the visible corona lies further gas, 
extremely thin—niuch less dense 
than the air we breathe—but still 
capable of producing radio waves. 

To learn more about this outer 
atmosphere of the Sun, radio 
astronomers are making use of a 
much more distant object. This is 
the so-called Crab Nebula in the 
constellation of Taurus (the Bull), 
which is. nothing more than the 
wreck of a star which exploded in 
1054. We have records of this 
explosion from the old Chinese 
astronomers. 

This gas-cloud lies near the star 
Zeta Tauri, and is visible with a 
small telescope, though it is too 
faint to be seen with field-glasses. 
At present it is above the horizon 
only during the hours of daylight. 
It is a source of strong radiation. 

In June each year the Sun passes 
in front of the Crab Nebula. This 
means that the radio waves from 
the Nebula have to pass through 
the Sun’s atmosphere before they 
can reach us. But the Sun’s 
atmosphere is itself a source of 
radio waves, and so the emissions 
from the Nebula are blocked out. 
Studies of the way in which the 
radio waves from the Nebula are 



Mr. F. W. Hyde with one of his radio telescopes at Clacton-on Sea 


scale amateur radio astronomy 
observatory. It has been built by 
Mr. F. W. Hyde, and set up at 
Clacton. The main headquarters 
is an old Martello tower, where the 
control room has been installed. 

There are several radio tele¬ 
scopes in the observatory; one of 
them, used for studying radio 
waves from the sun, is shown in 
the photograph. For some years 
now it has been known that the 
Sun is a radio emitter, and of 
particular interest are the “solar 
flares,” brilliant, short-lived out¬ 
breaks which are responsible for 
intense radiation. At Clacton 
there is a special instrument for 
studying these waves. 

Oddly enough, much of the 
Sun’s radio emission seems to 
come not from the bright disc, 
but from the solar atmosphere. 
During a total eclipse, when the 
Moon covers up the Sun for a 


blocked tell us a great deal about 
the solar corona. 

This phenomenon is being 
closely studied from Clacton, and 
results obtained so far have been 
of great value. There is so much 
that we do not yet know about 
the Sun; and investigations carried 
out by these new methods are 
leading us on to fresh knowledge 
which could hardly be gained in 
any other way. 

Building an amateur radio 
astronomy observatory is not an 
easy matter if it is to be done on 
a large scale; for one thing, a great 
deal of room is needed—at least 
the equivalent of a very large field. 
But a start may be made with 
much less complex equipment, and 
the success of the Hyde Observa¬ 
tory, built and maintained entirely 
by one man, demonstrates that 
amateurs can make themselves 
very useful in this line of research. 
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ALL HERE FOR THE 75TH WIMBLEDON 



Reigning champion Neale Fraser 


Picking the prize-winners at the Wimbledon lawn tennis cham¬ 
pionships is no problem this year. Every competitor in 
effect will be a prize-winner; for this is the 75th tournament and 
every competitor is being given an inscribed silver pencil. 

nolds; this pretty young South 
African reached the finals last 
year, and we can expect to see her 
battling for honours again. 

Turning to the men’s singles, it 
may well be that fitness will be 
the deciding factor, as it often has 
been in the past. 

Neale Fraser, iast year’s winner, 
has had leg trouble for some time, 
and this fortnight will provide a 
gruelling test. The same is true 
of fellow-Australian, Rod Laver, 
who injured his shoulder some 
time ago. 

Should these injuries trouble 
them in the later stages the way 
will be clear for Roy Emerson, 
reigning Australian champion, or 
Nicola Pietrangeli, the brilliant 
but highly temperamental Italian 
player. 

It is always dangerous to 
prophesy, but all in all, it looks 
like being an Australian Wimble¬ 
don this year. 


Picking the likely champions, 
however, is a much more difficult 
task, for the championships can 
never have been more open. In 
both the ladies’ singles and the 
men’s singles any one of half-a- 
dozen players might well prove to 
be the winner. 

Britain has two likely winners 
in Christine Truman and Ann 
Haydon. Christine’s chances would 
have been brighter had she not 
injured a leg in the Caribbean and 
been forced to rest for several 
months. But Ann Haydon seems 
to have recovered her best form, 
as she showed when winning the 
French championships. 

Australia’s challenge will come 
from Margaret Smith, a tall, strong 
girl with a powerful range of 
attacking strokes. Making her first 
visit to Wimbledon, she is strongly 
fancied to be the first Australian 
girl ever to carry off the title. 

Equally favoured is Sandra Rey- 



Australia’s No. I, 18-year-old Margaret Smith 
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Australia’s present champion Roy Emerson 


Bobby Wilson 


"l ! 

Ann Haydon 


M 


Rod Laver, last year’s runner-up 
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m REGARD 

New discs to note 


Jn July the Summer reaches its 
peak. Bird song, which has 
been falling off ever since the be¬ 
ginning of June reaches it Summer 
low point by the end of July. 
The robins, which are silent only 
for a .month or so from mid-June, 
start up again in the middle of 
July, after their Summer moult; 
but most other birds stop singing 
altogether just about this time. 

By the last week of the month, 
only robins, yellowhammers, and 


wood-pigeons are still in full song, 
though hedgesparrows and wrens 
never quite stop singing. 

Nesting programmes, too, are 
almost completed in July. The 
last young blackbirds and song 
thrushes should have left the nest 
before the middle of the month, 
and only the finches, buntings, 
swallows, martins, pigeons, and 


doves regularly carry on into 
August. Greenfinches, linnets, 
yellowhammers, swallows, house 
martins and sand martins, wood- 
pigeons, and stock doves are the 
principal nesters of high Summer. 

This is the time of year when 
swarms of young birds appear and 
confuse the unwary bird watcher: 
dun-grey young starlings; young 
robins with thrush-like speckles 
on their breasts, but no red; young 
tits with their parents’ white parts 


coloured yellowish; young coots 
with a white shirt-front quite un¬ 
like their parents’ all-black garb ; 
immature gulls mottled brown all 
over. 

Now, too, the first of the vast 
swarms of migrant birds that will 
pass through Britain in the 
Autumn begin their southward 
journey. I always count as the 


first day of Autumn the day when 
I first see a gull, usually a lesser 
black-backed gull, winging its way 
south-westwards over rhy garden. 
This day usually falls sometime 
in July. 

On park lakes in late July the 
early bird-watcher may be lucky 
enough to find the first of the 
southbound common sandpipers, 
before the* milling public scare it 
away. By a revival of their Spring 
song, migrant chiffchaffs and 
willow warblers begin to make 
their presence known in places 
where they have not bred. And 
by the end of the month, too, the 
young swallows are beginning to 
gather together on the telegraph 
v/ires, though it will be some weeks 
yet before they actually start their 
journey to Africa. 

Old birds go first 

Two birds actually do leave us 
at the end of July,- the swift and 
the adult cuckoo, though stragglers 
of both last well into August. The 
old rhyme about the cuckoo 
ended: “in July away he fly, in 
August go he must.” The strange 
thing about the cuckoo is that the 
old birds fly away to Africa before 
the young ones, which thus have 
to find their own way for several 
thousand miles where they cannot 
possibly have been before. You 
can tell a young cuckoo, by the 
way, by the pale patch on the 
nape of its neck. 

Old and young swifts all go 
together, however, so the old ones 
can guide the young. The reason 
why the swifts go so early is that 
the supply of insects in the upper 
air, on which they principally feed, 
begins to give out. So they go off 
to where they know the feeding 
is better. 

July is also a splendid month 
for the butterfly enthusiast, when 
in the right parts of the country, 
such attractive species as the 
marbled white, dark green 
fritillary, and chalkhill blue are 
on the wing. 

Richard Fitter 


RON GOODWIN: Theme From 
Romanoff And Juliet on Parlo- 
phone R4787. A guitar leads the 
Ron Goodwin orchestra in this 
ear-catching melody which forms 
the background music for the new 
Peter Ustinov film production. 
This must prove as popular as the 
theme from Exodus —and will be 
heard just as often on request 
programmes. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

THE EVERLY BROTHERS: 
Temptation on Warner WB42. 
Those familiar with this old tune 
will be startled to hear the Everly 
Brothers’ arrangement' which is 
nothing if not original. Once the 
first shock is over, this proves to 
be a catchy version. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

TCHAIKOVSKY: The Sleeping 
Beauty on Ace of Clubs 
ACL133/4. This recording gives 
the collector the whole ballet 
suite for a most reasonable price, 
and is a “must” for ballet-lovers. 
Fistoulari conducts the orchestra 
of the Paris Conservatoire and the 
performance is excellent. As well 
as the more well-known pieces 
there are several excerpts not 
always to be found on record 
selections. (LPs. 21s. each.) 

JOHNNY DUNCAN: Sleepy 
Eyed John on Pye N15358. This 
disc was made under the direction 
of Lonnie 
Donegan and 
there is more 
than a touch 
of Lonnie’s 
style to be 
heard in 
Johnny’s sing¬ 
ing of this 
hillbilly num¬ 
ber. It could 
well become 
very popular 
with Western 

music enthusiasts. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


FREDDY CANNON: Buzz Buzz 
A-Diddle-It on Top Rank JAR568. 

It is almost 
impossible to 
understand a 
word of the 
lyrics but the 
general atmo¬ 
sphere is very 
cheerful and 
bouncy 
enough to 
keep every¬ 
one’s feet tap- 
p i n g. (45 
6s. 4d.) 

BROOK BENTON: Boll Weevil 
Song on Mercury AMT1148. The 
story of the Boll Weevil (which 
attacks cotton plants in America) 
is one of the most attractive 
among American folk music and 
Brook Benton has just the right 
light touch to tell the tale well. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

ANDY STEWART: The Battles 
O'er on Top Rank JAR565. The 
popular young Scots singer Andy 
Stewart has just had tremendous 
success with his recording of The 
Scottish Soldier. This lilting Scots 
melody will no doubt follow the 
first success into the best-sellers. 
It is most pleasant to find songs 
of this kind finding such favour 
among record buyers. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

STANLEY HOLLOWAY: Bralm 
Boots on Columbia DB4653. This 
story of the poor lad continually 
in trouble with his brown boots 
has long been a favourite with 
radio audiences. Now Stanley 
Holloway has recorded it once 
again so that his many admirers 
. will be able to hear it whenever 
they like. Certainly, nobody is 
better at putting over a character- 
part in words than he is. On the 
other side is Tommy the Whistler. 
(45. 6s.) 



Mother coot and her white-fronted young 




KIT CARSON—PIONEER HERO OF AMERICA’S WILD WEST (2) 

When he was 15, Kit Carson, an orphan, was town of Franklin, Missouri. Hating the indoor I setting out on a 800-mile journey to Santa Fe— 

apprenticed to an ill-tempered saddler in the frontier life, he ran away and joined a wagon train that was | across plains inhabited only by hostile Indians. 



ARE THESE IMDIANS ON THE WARPATH ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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Jennings and Darbishire take a 
cat to Unbury Police Station 
believing it to be a stray and un¬ 
aware that it belongs to Mr. 
Wilkins' sister. Finding the cat 
missing, Mr. Wilkins has set out 
with Matron for the police station 
by car to report the loss, and on 
the way has overtaken the boys 
and given them a lift, not know¬ 
ing that the missing animal is 
in a fishing basket carried by 
Jennings. 

18. Lost and found 

'T'he little bell on the shop door 
tinkled as Matron hurried 
out of the Linbury Stores and 
Post Office with her purchases in 
her hand. Across the road Mr. 
Wilkins was sitting in his car, 
drumming the steering wheel with 
impatient fingers. 

“Sorry I’ve been such a long 
time,” she apologised. “They 
couldn’t find the soap.” 

He opened the car door for her 
and said: “So long as you’re 
ready now, that’s the main thing. 
I want to get in touch with the 
police without wasting any more 
time.” 



JUST LIKE 

JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


Mr. Wilkins was surprised. 
How could the policeman have 
known that before he had even 
mentioned his address? “That’s 
it! It’s not likely to have strayed 
very far yet, but if it does happen 
to wander in this direction and 
somebody finds it you can tell 
them there’s a reward of ten 
shillings.” 

Having reported the facts Mr. 
Wilkins prepared to take his 
leave and was rather surprised 
when P.C. Honeyball asked him 
to wait. 

“Shan’t be a minute,” the 
policeman said, disappearing into 
the hall. In 30 seconds he was 



“ Oh fish-hooks! We never thought it was yours, sir.” 


“But there’s really no hurry, 
Mr. Wilkins,” she pointed out as 
the car moved off. “Your 
sister's cat can’t have been handed 
in yet; so you won’t be able to 
take it home with you, if that’s 
what you're hoping.” 

“Maybe not, but the sooner I 
report it the better. Margaret’s 
devoted to that animal. She’d 
never forgive me if anything 
happened to it.” 

Mr Wilkins gets back 
his cat 

It was not far from the Stores 
to the police station and a few 
minutes later Matron and Mr. 
Wilkins were standing in P.C. 
Honeyball’s little office explaining 
the purpose of their visit. 

“Good afternoon. My name's 
Wilkins. I’ve come to report the 
loss of a very valuable cat,” the 
master began. 

Whatever his thoughts may 
have been, the policeman’s expres¬ 
sion remained blank. “Can you 
give me a description, sir?” he 
asked, thumbing through the 
pages of his large black book. 

“It’s a Siamese.” 

“Last seen in the vicinity of 
Linbury Court School earlier this 
afternoon?” Mr. Honeyball 
prompted, looking up from his 
book. 


back bearing a small, sleek 
Siamese cat in his arms. 

Mr. Wilkins was flabbergasted. 

“Pyewacket!” he gasped. He 
hurried forward and took the pur¬ 
ring creature in his arms. “I say. 
I’m extremely obliged to you. 
More grateful than I can say.” 

Matron was puzzled by the 
speed of Pyewacket’s return. How 
could it have strayed as far as the 
village in so short a time? She 
turned to Mr. Honeyball and in¬ 
quired: “When was this cat 
brought to you, may I ask?” 

“A few minutes ago,” he 
replied in his deep, solemn voice. 
“Handed in in a fishing basket, 
it was ...” 

“Fishing basket!” Matron 
echoed, a sudden suspicion cros¬ 
sing her mind. 

“ ... by two boys from the 
school giving their names as 
Jennings and Darbishire.” 

“WhatV’ Mr. Wilkins leaped 
so violently that Pyewacket sprang 
out of his arms in wild alarm and 
took refuge under the desk until 
coaxed out by Matron. 

“ But—but—but where did they 
find it?” Mr. Wilkins cried, taking 
no notice of the cat-stalking chaos 
going on round his feet. 

The constable permitted him¬ 
self a slight smile. “The dis¬ 


covery was made on the slopes of 
Mount Everest.” 

“Eh!” 

“So they said; but on being 
questioned further they explained 
that this referred to a window 
ledge outside a third floor win¬ 
dow.” He indicated the fishing 
basket on the chair by the wall. 
“They forgot to take that with 
them. No doubt they’ll be back 
for it when they remember.” 

As though in answer to his 
prophecy, footsteps could be 
heard pounding up the garden 
path and in through the open 
front door. The next moment 
Jennings and Darbishire burst 
breathlessly into the room. 

Wide-eyed amazement 

They stopped short on seeing 
that P.C. Honeyball was not 
alone. 

“ Oh—er—hello, sir. Hello, 
Matron,” Jennings exclaimed in 
surprise. “We saw your car in 
the road but we didn’t think you’d 
come in here, sir.” 

“Why not?” said Matron. “Mr. 
Wilkins has every right to claim 
his cat, hasn’t he?” 

The boys stared at her in wide- 
eyed amazement. 

“Mr. Wilkins’ cat! But surely 
it isn’t his!” Jennings cried. 

“Of course it is, you silly little 
boy,” Mr. Wilkins stormed. “At 
least, it’s my sister’s, which is the 
same thing. I’ve been searching 
the school for it ever since four 
o’clock.” 

Jennings’ hand flew to his 
mouth in guilty realisation. “Oh 
fish-hooks! Oh my goodness! 
We never thought it was yours, 
sir.” 

“No, honestly,” Darbishire con¬ 
firmed. “We found it roaming 
about on the slopes of—er—well, 
anyway, what a good job we've 
managed to trace the owner.” 

“Doh! Of all the fantastic 
nonsense ...” 

“Don’t worry, Mr, Wilkins,” 
Matron broke in. “You’ve got 
the cat back and that’s the main 
thing.” She was unable to sup¬ 
press her laughter as she added: 
“In fact, you even brought it all 
the way to the police station in 
your car!” 

Threat of punishment 

Mr. Wilkins didn’t think the 
situation was funny at all. 

“That’s what makes it so ridi¬ 
culous,” he fumed. “If I'd known 
that the wretched animal was 
cooped up less than three feet 
away in a fishing basket all the 
time I’d—I’d ...” He rounded 
angrily on the culprits. “You 
boys have caused me a lot of un¬ 
necessary trouble and I’ve a good 
mind to punish the pair of you.” 

“ Sorry, sir,” they mumbled. 


“They did find your cat for 
you,” Matron pointed out. 

“Yes, sir. We thought the 
owner would be grateful,” said 
Jennings. 

Mr. Wilkins clicked his tongue 
in reproach. “Well yes, of 
course I’m grateful, in a way. 
But all the same ...” He broke 
off with a shrug. Boys were un¬ 
predictable creatures. There was 
just no accounting for the extra¬ 
ordinary things they got up to! 

From behind his desk P.C. 
Honeyball made a throat-clearing 
noise indicating that he was about 
to make an announcement. 

“H’mph! If you’ll allow me to 
mention it, sir, I should inform 
the finders that you offered a 
reward of ten shillings for the 
animal’s recovery.” 

Mr. Wilkins winced and drew 
in his breath sharply, but the 
announcement set Jennings and 
Darbishire hopping from foot to 
foot with surprise and delight. 
“Oh, sir! How fantabulous! 
Did you hear that, Darbi!” 

“Yes, rather! Jolly generous 
of you, sir. Three cheers for 
good old Sir!” 

“Too ridiculous” 

Mr. Wilkins did not join in the 
cheers. “You expect me to hand 
out rewards after all the trouble 
I’ve been put to!” 

“That’s what you said, sir,” 
Mr. Honeyball reminded him. 

“Yes, yes, yes, maybe I did, 
but the whole thing’s too ridicu¬ 
lous for words.” 

Mr. Wilkins’ feelings of 
frustrated indignation which had 


been simmering inside him for the 
last few minutes now boiled over 
completely. He waved his arms 
as though conducting an orchestra 
and flapped his fingers at the 
cause of his troubles. 

“They purloin my valuable cat 
and let me waste half the after¬ 
noon looking for it. They accept 
a lift in my car and make me 
take my own lost property to the 
police station and then tell me 
they found it on the slopes of 
Mount Everest . . . And then, as 
though that wasn’t enough, they 
expect me to give them a reward 
for causing chaos and confusion 
left, right and centre! . . . It’s 
intolerable . . . It’s insupportable 
. . . It’s——it’s ...” Words failed 
him and he finished up: “Oh go 
and get into the car, you silly 
little boys!” 

“Yes, sir,” they said meekly 
and scurried from the room. 

Ending in laughter 

But a few minutes later, when 
he emerged from the police 
station having thanked P.C. 
Honeyball for his assistance. Mr. 
Wilkins’ temper had subsided. He 
opened the door of the car for 
Matron and then climbed into the 
driver’s seat with Pyewacket—once 
again in the fishing basket—in his 
arms. 

“ Shall we take the cat for you, 
sir?” Jennings asked. “It'll be 
quite safe in the back with us.” 

“Safe!” echoed Mr. Wilkins. 
“Nothing is safe while you two 
silly little boys are around.” 
However, he passed the basket 
over to . the rear-seat passengers 
and turned back to sec Matron 
was shaking with silent laughter. 

“I don’t see what’s so amus¬ 
ing,” he began with dignity. And 
then he, too, was struck by the 
humorous absurdity of the after¬ 
noon’s events. “Oh all right 
then, Matron. I suppose it has 
got a funny side to it,” he con¬ 
ceded . . . And Mr. Wilkins’ loud 
laugh rang out drowning the 
sound of the engine and start¬ 
ling Pyewacket in his basket. 

To be continued 


They always rise to the occasion 



Trucks fitted with man-lifting booms are used by 
American power companies for servicing overhead 
cables. The booms are made of glass fibre, so as to 
ensure insulation between cable and ground as 
well as safety for the workers. 
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BUYING 

STAMPS ^ 

BY WEIGHT 

is the cheapest way to start a collection or 
to add to an existing one. To introduce our 
range of stamp mixtures we are making a very 
special offer of * lb. of AVONMIX—an "all 
countries" mixture for 5/6 only. Post Free. 


| Send 


me i lb. of AVONMIX for which I 
enclose 5/6 (if Approvals and free 53 Great 
^ Britain are required put X here.). 

Name..... 

Address.... 


Please tell your parents. AV 0N STAMPS (CN6) NTH. WALSHAM, NORFOLK. 


FREE! 25 STAMPS 

★ ENTIRELY NEW COLLECTION 

includes Animals of the Jungle, 

Forest, Farmyard and Swamp! 

Insects, Birds, Butterflies, etc. 

-A- DON’T MISS THIS SUPER OFFER 
to new members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club —(admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 3d. 
postage and ask to see a selection 
of our popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents about this special offer). 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 11), Lancing, Sussex. 







SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES 

We can help you to enjoy your leisure 
hours. A scientific hobby is absorbingly 
interesting, and being educational, can 
help you with your future career. Take 
your choice: 

CHEMISTRY 

We supply apparatus and chemicals for 
the young scientist. Send 4d. in stamps 
for lists showing sets of parts, etc. 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student’s microscope at 
£5.10.0. Send 3d. stamp for leaflet. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Our notes show how 
such receivers can be made simply and 
cheaply using transistors. Mains or 
large batteries are not required so you 
can use transistors with absolute safety. 
A 4) or 6 volt flashlamp battery is the 
only power required and this will last 
many weeks. -Send 8d. in stamps for 
our notes. 

,We are always pleased to advise parents 
considering Birthday presents, etc. 
Please write In good time. 

MOORE’S EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

8 and 10 GRANVILLE STREET 
SHEFFIELD 2 
Tel. 27461 



White Mice, 5/6 
pair. Textbook, 
3/6. Cages, 7/6. 
Several colours. 

Send for List. 

PITT FRANCIS, 

Mouse Farm,FerndaIe, 
Glam. 
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“ccx-our — 

FREE! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS 
33 ANIMALS & BIRDS 
133 WHOLE WORLD 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
33 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM f] 

Just put a cross by the gtft you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items.can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. M.56), BRIDGNORTH 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN7), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


200 


onn stamps plus 2 

lUU PROM RUSSIA 

★ FREE! * 

To all who request discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. . 
Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
HEYSOMS avenue, greenbank, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


★ FREE FREE FREE ★ 

With every request for our popular 
approvals a 

SUPER STAMP ALBUM 

Plus a surprise packet of exciting stamps. 
Please tell your parents. Write now to: 

L. |. REEDER (Stamp Dealer) 

68 BLACKMOOR ROAD, LEEDS. 


BE SURE . 

to mention “CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER” when reply¬ 
ing to advertisements. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(AH Different) 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do.— 2/- 

250 Br. Empire 10/- 
250 World 4/6 

100 from 100 

Countries 5/- 
12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
10 Cape of 

Good Hope 2/- 
7 Brunei 1/3 

10 North Borneo 2/6 
10 Ascension 3/- 


100 China 1/6 

100 Hungary 2/- 
25 Sweden 1/- 
25 Russia 1/6 

25 Finland 1/- 

25 Switzerland 1/- 
50 Australia 2/- 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
50 South Africa 3/- 
50 Canada 2/- 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
50 Roumania 1/9 
50 Bulgaria 1/6 
25 Malaya 1/6 

Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 
Prompt despatch. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, Packets, 
Albums, etc., or Lists of USED GREAT 
BRITAIN, INDIA, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, 
NEW ZEALAND, or U.S.A. Free on request. 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


iwtfotwou/mi JUILTERFOUM’ 



ONLY 

19/11 


FURTHER 
REDUCED 

—BRAND NEW - ^ POST,ETC.,2/6 

Slip Into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything in one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11, post, etc., 2/6, eyen finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half price for a limited 
period only. Refund Guaranteed. LISTS. 


% PRICE OFFER!, 

The WGOT LIEUTENANT/ 

GenuineNEW, 

WATERPROOFED 



OUCK I 

SEND 10/-, bal. 

18 ftntly. payts. 

7/1 plus carr. 

Waterproofed 1961. Tents 
of 8 oz. White duck. Gale- 
proof. Brand new, surplus to 
export order. DON'T CONFUSE with Tents 


(XkAOQUARTEh fc ©ENEfiAl SUPPLIES LID. 


made from drab material never meant for 
tentage. This is real thing, withstands even 
in our climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. X 
6 ft., 3 ft. walls. Cash £5.19.5, carr. 6/-, 
complete, ready to erect, Incl. carrying con¬ 
tainer. ‘Willesden’ Green 42/- extra. Ridge 
pole 7/6, Flysheet 39/6. Rubberised Ground- 
sheet 19/6. These essentials sent on appro. 
Refund Guaranteed. TENT LIST FREE, 
(Dept. CN/32), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5, Open Sat. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


weden honours one of 


er great men 


gwEDEN has just issued two 
stamps in honour of Jonas 
Alstromer, who died just 200 years 
ago. Though his name is little 
known perhaps outside his native 
land, Alstromer was one of the 
founders of the Swedish Academy 
of Science and a man of many 
parts. 

As a young man Alstromer 
spent ten years in England, study¬ 
ing British methods of weaving 
cloth. When he returned to Sweden 


10NAS AtSTROME%t76} > - > 1$6t, 



he took with him some British 
workmen who helped him to open, 
in Alingsas, a mill for spinning 
and weaving wool. This town is 
still the centre of the Swedish tex¬ 
tile industry. 

Sometimes Alstromer neglected 
his mill because he was interested 
in so many other things. He tried 
his hand at rearing sheep, refining 
sugar, and growing tobacco. But 
he is remembered most of all as 
the man who introduced the potato 
into Sweden. Fortunately he had 
three clever and industrious sons 
who looked after the mill when 
their father was busy elsewhere. 

Scenes in that mill at Alingsas 


are pictured on the two new 
stamps from Sweden. 

(Collectors are sometimes 
puzzled to find that their 
Swedish stamps are imperforate on 
two sides. This is because the 
stamps are issued in long rolls 
instead of flat sheets. Perforations 
are needed only where each stamp 
is joined to the next. The edges 
of the roll are left imperforate. 

jyfiNiSTERS of Transport from 
16 European countries, includ¬ 
ing our own Mr. Ernest Marples, 
met recently for a conference in 



Vienna. They discussed such 
problems as road safety, the build¬ 
ing of new canals, and how to run 
railways at a profit. 

A special Austrian stamp was 
issued in honour of the conference. 
If you study it through a magnify¬ 
ing glass you will find that the 
artist has cleverly included both 
passenger and goods vehicles on 
road, rail, and canal. 


J^ew Zealand’s 1961 charity 
stamps, to be issued on 2nd 
August, feature wild birds. 



Pictured here is the 2d. plus Id. 
value showing the kotuku, or 
white heron. The other stamp 
depicts the karearea, a bird of prey 
similar to the English, falcon. 

'J'ttE first four stamps of a com¬ 
plete new series are to be 
issued this 
month in 
Papua and 
New Guinea. 
Two of the 
designs show 
native dancers 
and on the Id. 
stamp is the 
portrait of a 
Papuan girl in serious mood. 

C. W. Hill. 




Salt for the 
newlyweds 

It may seem an odd idea to give 
salt away as a present, but the 
West German city of Luneburg 
has been doing it for many years. 
Sixteen cwt. of salt was given 
away last year, 600 couples each 
being presented with a canvas bag 
containing a few ounces when get¬ 
ting married at Luneburg’s register 
office. A further 4,000 visitors to 
the city received a gift of salt as 
a traditional good-luck charm— 
and as a token of the fact that 
Luneburg’s prosperity had its 
origin in “white gold.” 

The city’s salt deposits have 
been worked for a thousand years 
or more. 

Prize for CN reader 

The First Prize in the C N “ Dogs ” 
Competition of 27th May issue has 
been awarded to Michael Cook, 
South Chingford, London. 

Fountain pens go to the following 
runners-up: Gillian Archer, Brent¬ 
ford; Linda Bamforth, Slaithwaite; 
Amy Dillon, New Ferry; Stephen 
Durrant, Ipswich; Anna Pemberton, 
Hemel Hempstead; Brian Sellers, 
Clitheroe; Judith Stevenson, Kenil¬ 
worth; Diana Stubbs. Birmingham; 
Ian Wallington, Enfield; and Eliza¬ 
beth Wright, Neston. 

Solution. Whippet, Chow, Poodle, 
Spaniel, Husky, Dalmatian, Mastiff, 
Boxer, Borzoi, Scottish Terrier, 
Dachshund. | 


115 MILES-PER-H0UR SPEED BOAT 


Twin hulls, each with a cock¬ 
pit, and centrally-mounted jet 
engine are among the unusual 
features of this new American 
speed boat, the Aqua-Jet. 

Capable of a speed of 100 knots 
(about 115 m.p.h), the Aqua-Jet is 
the marine equivalent to a research 
aircraft or “flying laboratory.” 

It has been designed to solve 
some of the problems facing naval 
architects who are planning to¬ 
morrow’s transocean hydrofoils— 
craft able to sail the seven seas 
at a speed of 100 knots. 

The models of those hydro¬ 


foils are first tested in a tow-tank, 
being pulled through simulated 
waves at high speed. The Aqua- 
Jet then supplements these tests. 
Models are suspended from a 
system of balances set between 
the twin hulls, each of which has 
a cockpit and instrument com¬ 
partment. The port cockpit 
carries the boat operator; the 
starboard cockpit the test 
observer. 

The Allison J-33 jet engine, 
which develops 4,600 lb. of 
thrust, operates just as it would 
in a jet fighter. 
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PUZZLE 


PAIR THE PIECES 



cross-mot puzzle Hidden cricketers 


How good is your French ? In 
this Anglo-French puzzle the words 
across are French and the words 
down are English. Clues are in 
English for French words, and in 
French for English words. Even if 
you do not know all the French 
words, you should still find them ; 
in fact, this is quite a good way of 
learning them. 



The names of two Australian 
cricketers are hidden in the para¬ 
graph below. See how quickly 
you can find them. 

Running between the wickets is 
an important feature of cricket, 
for the fieldsmen have to be con¬ 
sidered. If they have the ability 
to return the ball accurately and 
quickly, one ill-judged run may 
lose a wicket. 

WORD CHANGE 

Can you change the word SOFT 
into HARD in six stages, 
altering one letter at a time? 


U 


That’s only fair!” said Vixen 


READING ACROSS. 1 While. 
6 Ass. 7 Rivulet. 8 His statue is in 
Piccadilly Circus. 10 Inside. 12 
Church. 13 In. 

READING DOWN. 1 Bicyclettc pour 
deux. 2 Lln(e). 3 Aiguille. 4 Fers. 
5 Comte d’Angleterre. 9 Pluie. 11 
Abreviation de par cxemple. 

Answer next week 

Displaced money 

Can you say which of the coins 
is out of place among its com¬ 
panions—and why? 

Farthing, florin, groat, guinea, 
sovereign. 


r J'HE earth Vixen had chosen for 
her nursery was one she had 
used several times before. It was 
in a spinney bordering a main 
road, two miles beyond the cara¬ 
van camp and the old car dump 
where she often went rat-hunting. 

This June morning her four 
woolly cubs were breakfasting 
late at the den mouth on mice 
she had brought, when extra 
traffic noises, and thuds and clank- 
ings on the main road, sent them 
underground. 

It was the contractors starting 
on a new housing estate here. 
And all day terrifying noises 


A PICTURE TO COLOUR 



FiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinrH 

THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the fol¬ 
lowing famous people: 

25th June Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma 

26th June Sir John Wolfenden 
27th June Helen Keller, U.S. 

blind and deaf 
authoress 

2Sth June Henry the Eighth 
29th June Jean Kent, actress 
30th June James Gunn, portrait 
painter 

1st July Leslie Caron, actress. 


echoed underground. At dusk 
Vixen went out anxiously to in¬ 
vestigate. 

Seeing the felled trees, and bull¬ 
dozer tracks, she exclaimed: “So 
Man has come! Then we must 
move.” 

At once she began ranging the 
surrounding country, but the 
earths around were occupied, or 
unsafe. “I must try farther 
afield,” she decided, her heart 
sinking at the thought of carrying 
four cubs a long distance, with 
night already well advanced. 

“Bother Man for taking my 
home. He ought to give me an¬ 
other . . . And so he shall!” she 
added, a sudden grin wrinkling 
her muzzle. “That’s only fair!” 

Running swiftly she reached the 
car dump, and scouting deeply 
there among the wrecks she found 
a dry hollow beneath a battered 
lorry, with nettles growing high 
around. “Here no one will dis¬ 
turb us,” she said. 

Her mate met her as she was 
carrying the last cub to the new 
home.” “You are crazy!” he 
cried. 

“Nonsense!” she replied. “Man 
won’t guess we are here, the Hunt 
won't look for us here, and there 
are rats, mice and insects in 
plenty.” 

“With caravanners’ hens for a 
change of diet?” he asked slyly. 

“No fear! That would tell 
them we are here,” she said. “I 
want to stay till the cubs are 
grown up.” 

Which the clever Vixen did. 

Jane Thornicroft 



Pieces of each article illustrated have become broken off or 
separated. Can you unite the pieces to form six complete items? 

All my own work 


J wanted a cupboard to hold all 
my toys, 

A neat little thing with a shelf; 
1 thought I’d be clever, and take 
the advice 

Of the folks who say, “Do it 
yourself.” 

I got pieces of wood and a hand¬ 
ful of nails, 

And I carefully studied a chart. 

Figyre cut the 
letter 

Below are given eight of the 
nine letters in a word which is 
applied to a section of the Army. 
The figure indicates the position 
the missing letter occupies in the 
answer. Now see how quickly you 
can find the word. 

ELL 
R 9 I 
RAT 


The sawing and planing were 
really good fun, 

And at last I had made every part. 

My folks said, "Well done!” and 
never remarked 

That the door squeaks and doesn’t 
quite fit. 

And if they don’t move it, they’ll 
never find out 

That it’s likely to wobble a bit. 

Tim IMSG0T 

J like watching cricket 
On our village green. 

And it’s my ambition 
To be in the first team. 

My daddy’s the captain, 

He makes a good score; 

But once—I’ll confess it- 

He made only four. 

And when it’s all over 
He lets me have tea 

In the team pavilion- 

I’m their mascot, you see! 


JUST A LITTLE SET OF SCALES 


JJere is a way of making a little 
pair of scales to use when 
playing shops. 

You need a wooden clothes- 
peg; a knitting needle; a piece of 
wood about half an inch thick and 
four inches in diameter; two small 
tin lids (such as tiros? from pepper 
containers); and a cork. 

First, glue the peg to the base. 
Push the knitting needle through 
the cork (as seen at A), so that the 
cork is exactly in the middle. 
Then fix the cork inside the peg 
struts (as at B). Push two slices 
of cork on to each end of the 
knitting needle and fix small loops 
of wire between them. Strands of 


nylon thread are attached to the 
tin lids by adhesive tape and the 
free ends tied to the wire loops on 
the knitting needle. 

Buttons or small stones can be 
used as weights. 



Pins will make a lovely picture when coloured with paints or crayons. 
But first cut it out, paste on thin card, and allow to dry. 


ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is, they consist of the same 
letters rearranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 
Example: danger, ranged. 

Answers arc given in column 5 

4. The burglar used a heavy t . . . 
to break open the safe and 
reach his 1 . . . 

5. He r.the countryside 

to find plants for his g. 

6. She ran her f ..... . through 
the shawl’s beautiful silk 

f. 


1. We watched the kite f . . . . 
a .... in the air. 

2. The seal is a m.animal 

which does not r.long 

on land. 

3. Owing to her success in 

r.^months, she is now 

the c.of attention. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

US! WEEK’S LNSWER 


Displaced 
money. The 
florin, the only 
coin now in 
use. Hidden 
cricketers. 

Quick; O’Neill. 

Word change. 

Soft, sort, sore, 
tore, tare, hare, 
hard. Figure 
out the letter. Artillery. Pair the pieces. 
1 and 8; 2 and 10; 3 and 5; 4 and 12; 
6 and 11; 7 and 9. 

ALL CHANGE! 

1 float, aloft. 2 marine, remain. 
3 recent, centre. 4 tool, loot. 5 
ranged, garden. C fingers, fringes. 
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Prospect of records 
at the White City 


jYJost of Britain’s leading athletes 
will be in action at the White 
City this Wednesday evening when 
London meets the Rhineland 
Cities. 

Highlights of the evening will 
be the half-mile and three-mile 
events, which are invitation races; 



world record but bad weather 
thwarted him each time; he could 
well succeed on Wednesday. 

Also wearing the all-black out¬ 
fit will be Murray Halberg, the 
Olympic 5,000 metres gold medal¬ 
list. The little New Zealander 
with the withered left arm is in 
tremendous form. Fellow-country¬ 
man Barry Magee, the Olympic 
marathon bronze medallist, and 
Britain’s Martin Hyman and Bruce 
Tulloh, could provide him with 
the opposition he needs to set up 
a new world record. 



A.W.60RE 

- (Great Britain)— 

\wdn the \wimbledon 

TENNIS SINGLES AT THE 
AGE OF -41 ••■IT WAS 
MS 22NO. CONSECUTIVE. 
\W1M81ED0N AMO UtS 
THIRD CHAMPIONSHIP, 
bESPITE The fact that 
His work Gave him 
Little Time for The Came . 

Doze's third u 'in was in 
/ 909 . Born at Stockport 
That same year was FRED 
PERSY, THE NEXT ENGLISH 
PLAYER TO SAIN THE TITLE 
— AND FRED'S SUCCESSOR 
HAS STILLTO S£ FOUND / 


OnSEZT 6 VOWELS INTHEI2 , Lin Tun 

CORRECT PLACES TO MAKE THE N Gl LM KTM iC 

NAMEOFAGIRLTENNISSTAK cv (Answerbelow) 


first one across Benefit for Brian Statham 


Murray Halberg 

indeed, the half-mile could be the 
race of the year. 

Competing in this will be New 
Zealand's Olympic 800 metres 
champion Peter Snell; the man he 
beat in Rome, Belgium’s Roger 
Moens; Herb Elliott; and Gary 
Philpott, the 20-year-old New 
Zealander who is regarded as a 
potential world-beater. After his 
Olympic triumph last year, Peter 
Snell made several attempts at the 


JT’or six months 19-year-old 
Dorothy Perkins of Bradford 
trained in an ice-cold re'servoir for 
her attempt to swim the English 
Channel. And on 6th of June she 
confounded the experts and made 
swimming history. 

Nobody had ever crossed the 
Channel so early in the year (the 
“season” does not start until the 
end of July) because it had been 
thought that the water would be 
too cold. It was certainly cold 
—57 degrees—-but Dorothy kept 
going for 20 hours 26 minutes. 

Dorothy set out from Cap Gris 


Look at the, Injuns.. 



JUNE is the most popular schoolgirls’ weekly. There are 
wonderful stories by Enid Blyton and Pat Smythe, Gerald 
Durrell writes a regular animal feature each week, ex¬ 
citing stories—some in pictures—some to read. Puzzles, 
cookery and so many other things every schoolgirl likes to 
know about—each week in JUNE. Order your copy NOW 1 



EVERY TUESDAY 4J® 



Nez and landed at Walmer, near 
Deal. The swim was beset with 
accidents. First of all the escort 
boat broke down and she had to 
tread water for 1J hours while 
attempts were made to fix it. The 
delay caused her to miss the tide, 
and she had to battle on for 
several hours before the tide 
turned again. And to cap it all, 
she was stung painfully in the 
face by a jellyfish. 

Dorothy has several swimming 
champion¬ 
ships to her 
credit, al¬ 
though she 
took up long- 
distance 
s w i m m i ng 
only three 
years ago. 
Apart from 
her Channel crossing, her most 
gruelling effort was a double¬ 
length swim of Windermere which 
took 171 hours. During that trip 
she was lost in fog for part of 
the time. 

No more mangles, 
please 

^4 few weeks ago the grounds¬ 
man of Harlow cricket ground 
wanted a good old-fashioned 
mangle with wooden rollers. It 
was needed to squeeze the absor¬ 
bent sheets used in soaking water 
from the wicket. 

Being a New Town, however, 
Harlow could not produce any¬ 
thing so old-fashioned. 

The groundsman’s dilemma was 
reported in London's Evening 
News —and within a few days 150 
mangles had been offered. The 
paper was asked to print an 
appeal: No more mangles, please. 


Jf the sun shines this weekend 
Lancashire cricket fans will flock 
to Old Trafford to pay tribute to 
Brian Statham, who will be tak¬ 
ing his benefit in the match against 
the Australians. 

This is a great honour for 
Statham, and a richly deserved 
one; he has earned himself a 
position of eminence in the world 
of cricket not only for his fast 


bowling but also for his great¬ 
hearted sportsmanship. 

Brian joined the County staff in 
1950 after completing his National 
Service in the R.A.F. Since then 
he has taken well over 1,400 
wickets in first-class cricket. When 
this season opened he had cap¬ 
tured 196 wickets in his 55 Test 
matches, and only Richie Benaud 
had a better Test total among con¬ 
temporary cricketers. 


Lacing 

before 

racing 

Susan and Jill Webb 
of Harrow, Middle¬ 
sex, get ready for a 
training session on 
the Alperton track. 
The sisters will be 
rivals in the 100 yards 
and 220 yards in the 
Women’s A.A.A. 
Championships: at 

London’s White City 
on 8th July. 



WHY HE RUNS MARATHONS 


"yy’HY does a man run in a mara¬ 
thon race of 26 miles 385 
yards which is probably the most 
gruelling of all athletics events? 
Peter Wilkinson, the 26-year-old 
Chesterfield bank clerk, who won 
the recent Windsor to Chiswick 
Marathon, answered this question 
simply: “Because I love running. 


Any distance over a mile suits 
me,” he said. 

The young bank clerk has com¬ 
peted in many marathons, but his 
recent victory was his first in an 
important one. 


SCRAPBOOK: 

Angela Mortimer 
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Editorial Offices, Fleetway House, 
months. Abroad, except Canada, 
South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. ; 
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